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BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, PAST AND PRESENT 

By GEORGINA POPE, R. R. 0. 

Graduate Bellevue Training-School 

(Concluded from page 33) 

To New York’s many designations I t hink one might add “The 
City of Hospitals.” Amidst her cosmopolitan population we find each 
nation that is largely represented supporting a hospital; while among 
the various creeds numerous philanthropists have spent fortunes in 
building and equipping beautiful hospitals, infirmaries, etc., until the 
city is rich in these works of mercy. 

I remember well the furore the Sloan Maternity created. Then the 
Presbyterian Hospital opened and was cited as being the most modern 
of all hospitals—its operating-room being the special admiration of 
surgeons. Then the old St. Luke’s was superseded by the present beau¬ 
tiful white structure from whose charming site one views the waters of 
the lovely Hudson Eiver. After this came Mr. Morgan’s generous gift 
to the city—the very splendid “ Lying-in Hospital of the City of New 
York,” with its beautiful entrance gates of wrought iron, on either side 
of which is a white marble relief of the sacred Bambino. Lastly the 
stately dome of the New Mount Sinai has cast its shadow over the lovely 
meadows of Central Park, and causes one to pause and wonder at the 
perfection that has been attained in facilities for caring for the sick and 
wounded. 

From these modern wonders let us turn and see how time has dealt 
with the mother of hospitals and training-schools—the dear old gray 
pile we call Bellevue, whose gates are always open to every ambulance and 
whose nine hundred beds are often supplemented with cots to afford 
shelter to the sick and needy. Other hospitals pick and choose, Bellevue 
receives all! Other hospitals have pay rooms and wards, Bellevue gives 
all for nothing! She is a refuge for all the afflictions that flesh is heir 
to; and varied, indeed, are the experiences to be obtained here. As one 
enters the gates on a summer’s day the site is very attractive, with its 
lovely water front, well-kept grounds, and fine modern pavilions scattered 
about. An old graduate may be forgiven for thinking, “Well, after all, 
there is nothing quite so interesting in the hospital line in this country 
as old Bellevue.” In making a first visit one is invited to pause in front 
of the high steps and read an inscription which tells that the iron rail 
above was the one against which General Washington leaned to give his 
inaugural address. From this historic approach we ascend and enter the 
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hall, and are at once attracted to several handsome mural tablets erected 
to the honored memory of dead physicians and surgeons. On one side is 
an enormous bulletin-board containing the names of the present medical 
and surgical staff, the large number of which reminds one of the amount 
of work done here; there is also a smaller board giving the daily census 
of patients. Prom this hall we may take the elevator to the sixth floor 
and visit the great amphitheatre, where five hundred students can be 
seated to witness operations, attend medical clinics, etc. The facilities for 
operating here and in the Crane room adjoining—built by Mrs. Mills in 
memory of her father, a prominent surgeon—are very fine. A graduate 
nurse is in charge. One gazes in admiration at the marvellous technique 
of a modern operation and the splendid carrying out of the doctrine of 
asepsis, and wonders how the most obtrusive or pertinacious of germs 
would have the audacity to live after such trials by fire and water. And, 
further, the writer is guilty of the heresy of allowing her thoughts to 
wander back to a field hospital on the far-off veldt of South Africa, 
where, when there has been a great scarcity of water, she has seen a fresh 
convoy of wounded arrive and case after case dressed from the same 
solution of carbolic with perfect results. Coming to the conclusion that 
it must he the protection of that same Providence who watches over 
drunken men and children, she conquers this septic distraction bearing 
the germ of treason and comes back to the aseptic present. And then 
we pass on to see the Crane room, which is also constantly in use for 
operations, having seats for section classes of students; from here we 
enter the sterilizing-room, whose great sterilizers supply the needs of the 
hospital; out of this is another room marked " Sterile" and if you are 
wearing a wash dress you are allowed to enter. This room contains 
several glass cupboards, some filled with the most daintily arranged sup¬ 
plies of dressings ready tq, be sterilized, while others have many odd¬ 
shaped, labelled bundles of pads, dressings, etc., which have had their 
first siege and will get another immediately before use. The very air of 
this inner room impresses one and you feel inclined to speak in whispers. 

This floor also contains the X-ray room and the museum, where 
many interesting pathological specimens are to be seen. 

The fifth floor is given up to bedrooms of doctors, employes, etc.; 
but we stop on the fourth, third, and second to visit on the one side 
surgical and on the other medical and gynaecological wards. The women’s 
and children’s wards are at the extreme ends of this great building, the 
nurseries having large windows looking out on the water, which gives the 
little people the never-ending pleasure of watching the varied craft that 
unceasingly ply up and down this ever-busy river. Each of these surgical 
wards has a well-equipped operating-room of its own, where minor opera- 
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tions are performed and where the cases are dressed each day. From 
these well-kept and fascinating places we pass on throngh innumerable 
male surgical and medical wards to the extreme other side of the hospital, 
where are the women’s medical and gynaecological departments. From 
Ward 23 we pass over a little bridge to the annex, built and equipped 
for Dr. William M. Polk by a patient as a thank-offering and containing 
six ideal rooms for fresh operative cases, a private kitchen, a good cook, 
and, most important of all, a perfectly appointed operating-room, having 
a head nurse with a record of deadly enmity to germs. 

From here we go downstairs to 29 and over another bridge to the 
Townsend cottage, built for Dr. Gill Wylie’s patients by Mrs. Townsend. 
Again the writer has a distraction, and her thoughts go back to the days 
when she was in training and was present at the laying of the corner¬ 
stones by the Eight Eeverend Bishop Potter of this and the Episcopal 
chapel and library—all the munificent gift of the gracious lady who has 
since passed to her rest. The original Townsend cottage contained four 
charming rooms for fresh operative cases fitted up with open fireplaces, 
making them very attractive and cosey in winter; to this has recently 
been added by Mr. Townsend a fine operating-room. The little chapel of 
“ Christ the Consoler,” which is very attractive, is open for service daily, 
the Episcopal chaplain being resident in the hospital, while the library, 
well stocked with books, magazines, and papers and open from nine until 
five, is a boon to convalescent patients. 

Passing through more wards into the main hall, we cross it to the 
south side of the hospital, to 5, and after going over another tiny bridge 
find ourselves in the lovely little chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, built 
by the Countess Leary in memory of her brother. As one looks at this 
gem of a chapel one feels what a happiness it must be to be able to give 
such a monument to the glory of God and the memory of a loved one. 
Besides the beautiful high altar there are two side ones with lovely 
statues of Our Lady and St. Joseph—all of these in pure white marble; 
then a beautiful window over the high altar represents most appro¬ 
priately Our Divine Lord healing the sick, while with charming taste 
for this cosmopolitan hospital all the side windows, which are of stained 
glass and eight or ten in number, represent the patron saints of different 
countries and have the national arms at the top. Here mass is offered 
every Sunday morning and rosary and benediction given twice a week. 
It is a touching sight to watch the invalid-chairs roll in and mark the 
oftentimes pinched and sad expressions of their occupants, the maimed 
and stricken old men, women, and little children who have come to assist 
at the Holy Sacrifice and be blessed body and soul in the silent Presence 
of Our Lord. From this scene one instinctively gazes up at the picture 
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of the sick and afflicted being healed of their ills and enjoying the happi¬ 
ness of His visible Presence, and breathes a prayer that after this weary 
life is o’er they too may enjoy the same Beatitude. The Carmelite 
Fathers are the Catholic chaplains of the hospital and are available any 
hour of the day or night to minister to the sick and dying. 

Coming through the main hall again we may descend the steps and 
visit some of the many pavilions: first there is the Marquand, a large, 
handsome ward of thirty beds used for medical cases of women and chil¬ 
dren. To enter this we first pass through the solarium, which until 
recently held twenty-five tiny cribs for sick infants in the winter months. 
During the past summer the babies improved so much in tEeir tent home 
by the water that it was decided to heat it with steam and otherwise 
render it suitable for winter quarters also. It is quite a fascinating spot 
to visit during or just after feeding time, when the majority of this 
generally full house are most amiable. Babies of all nationalities and 
colors are to be found here, from babies weighing little more than a 
pound, who have oil inunctions, are fed by medicine-droppers, and are 
kept wrapped in wool surrounded by hot-water bottles, which method is 
prefered to incubators, to bonnie, healthy little ones who are only wait¬ 
ing to be claimed or adopted. 

Still nearer the water is the tuberculous tent, where wonders have 
been wrought among the patients during the past summer. Then there 
are the erysipelas, psychopathic, and alcoholic pavilions. As one visits 
the latter, both male and female, and sees the almost more than necessary 
care that is given to the wretched inmates, many of whom have been 
admitted over and over again, one wonders how even those most anxious 
to supply the modern demand for sensational newspaper stories would 
dare tell the garbled tales they do of these places—perhaps oftentimes 
gleaned from one who has been saved from self-destruction by the watch¬ 
ful care of the nurse abused. 

Leaving these unfortunates, we pass on by the doctors’ tennis court 
and take the private entre into the out-patient department, which between 
the hours of nine and five is open to assuage the ills of the out-door poor. 
This dispensary service is free, as is also the medicine, even the bottles 
being furnished the first time. The different clinics are held in separate 
rooms, some patients holding cards for three and four specialists. Each 
person on being admitted receives a card with injunctions not to lose it, 
but to bring it and their medicine-bottles next time they come. They are 
also given a history paper bearing their name and address to be handed 
to the doctor, and a ticket with a number on it, going into the room by 
numbers as they come. The cards of admission are of different colors, 
representing the college of the doctor; printed on them are the day and 
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hour to come, the number of the room, doctor’s name, etc.; to this are 
added their name and address. As early as eight a.m. they begin to 
gather round the public entrance, but are not admitted until nine, so that 
when the doors are opened a motley throng indeed rushes in, each one 
intent on getting number one call-ticket. The effort to keep them in line 
is oftentimes attended with meagre success. Card holders take prece¬ 
dence, except for emergency eases, and then the registrar’s daily trials 
begin. Many have lost their cards, they forget the color, the doctor’s name, 
the hour they were to come, the day they came last, etc., but they gen¬ 
erally remember the room they were in and have a fixed purpose to get in 
there again as soon as possible, adding with delightful condescension 
that “ they sha’n’t mind allowing another doctor to attend them.” Many 
and varied are the experiences here; strange, humorous, and pathetic are 
the tales one listens to; marvellous are the accidents that cause the 
loss of cards and prevent the arrival of the patient at the correct time, 
etc. Men’s missing cards are generally in another coat pocket! Women, 
having no such conveniences, have “ lost theirs in the moving, or the baby 
has torn or eaten it.” Irishmen generally lose coat pocket, book, and 
card, and draw on one’s feeling with witty remarks given in such a de¬ 
lightful brogue that it seems easy to write them another, even though it 
takes some minutes and much conversation to find out just to whose 
clinic they may belong. A large percentage of the patients are foreigners 
—a few French, many Germans, Italians, Eussians, Slavs, Hungarians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Swedes, Hebrews, etc. They are not often accom¬ 
panied by an interpreter, but strike the affiicted part, gesticulate wildly, 
and give one an oration in an unknown tongue. When, after seemingly 
impossible difficulties, the card and history for these are made out and 
they are escorted to the proper clinic for their ills one sighs deeply, 
knowing full well from past sad experience that they will likely come 
back next time on the wrong day and hour with the simple comment in 
English, “ Me lose,” as they point to the cards on the table. The Italian 
contingents are generally amusing. If the patient be a man, his wife and 
intimate friends accompany him; if a child, the whole family come. 
Their general good-humor, sympathy with one another, and natural cour¬ 
tesy make them very easy to deal with, while they Ljver fail to call out 
“ good-by” as they pass out. But the children are the greatest diversion 
one has here; many are brought by their parents in their best frocks, 
looking very clean and tidy, others come with district nurses, while a 
large number wander in by themselves, dirty, unkempt little street 
urchins; sometimes an excited army of small boys will arrive with one 
who has trodden on broken glass or a rusty nail or had a dog bite, etc. 
The honor of being the centre of attraction generally makes a real hero of 
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the patient, who bears the affliction and subsequent treatment with great 
fortitude, while his body-guard stand round in admiration and enjoy¬ 
ment. Strange to say, these gamins seldom lose their cards; oftentimes 
on the second visit the card is mutilated and very dirty, and is pulled out 
from a collection of string, marbles, teeth, a broken knife, and the usual 
treasures of a small boy’s pocket, but it, or half of it, is generally en 
evidence. 

A frequent and somewhat trying occurrence is the arrival of a 
patient late on a Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday afternoon, who proudly 
produces a card for a Monday, Wednesday, or Friday morning clinic. 
You tell him that each doctor stops but two hours and to come again at 
the time appointed, upon which he tells you with the most delightful bon¬ 
homie that any doctor will do for him—he only wants a drop of medicine 
or bit of dressing, etc. Argument is useless in most of these cases, and a 
doctor has to be called whose powers of persuasion outrival those of the 
registrar. , 

The dispensary is also a mistaken port of call for patients and 
visitors going to Blackwell’s Island or the morgue, and once in, much 
conversation is sometimes required to urge them to move on farther. 
Frequently a foreigner rushes excitedly in and deposits a box on the 
table beside one containing the body of a still-born infant, while he 
thrusts the certificate into your hand. Then many poor, homeless, half- 
starved creatures take it in on their endless round in search of food and 
lodging. 

Opposite the dispensary is the training-school for women nurses, 
just below it is the men nurses’ home, next to that the morgue, while 
on the dock are the offices of the Department of Charities. These are 
the boundary lines of the little world of Bellevue. One hears from time 
to time of the old hospital being pulled down and of a magnificent white 
structure, ideal pictures of which resemble the Capitol at Washington, 
being built in its stead. When the millions required shall have been ob¬ 
tained and expended in erecting and equipping this new hospital with 
all the best-known methods for combating disease the city will indeed 
have something to be proud of, but there are many individuals who per¬ 
chance will be forgiven for looking back with sentimental feelings akin 
to regret to the unique old Bellevue of the nineteenth century. 


Boston, Mass., is to have school nurses on the same plan as is in 
working operation in Hew York City. 



